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Claudius 
(Jan. 25, 41 - Oct. 13, 54) 


Obverse: Laureate head of Claudius facing right. Legend: FF 
ECEAUBIUS CAESAR AUG PM-FR PIMP. 


Reverse: Triumphal arch ArcusDrusi surmounted by equestrial 
statue of Nero Claudius Drusus. Legend: NERO-CEAUBHSS DRU- 
SUS GERMAN IMP 


Counterstamp: NCAPR 
June 16, 2021 





Prices posed at ‘Ad Cucumas’ wine si shop in Herculaneum in 79 AD 


Sestertius 


The coin is a sestertius, one-fourth of a silver denarius. It weighs 
roughly an ounce and is 1.25 to 1.5 inches across. 


The largest Roman coin in size, the sestertius provided a broad 
canvas for ancient engravers to display their art and for rulers and 
politicians to tell a story. 


High-grade sestertii are prized above all other ancient Roman 
coins by discerning collectors today. 


Roman soldiers were paid 225 denari or 900 sestertii a year. 
Today the base pay for U.S. Army privates (E1) is $20,797 a year. 
While the comparison is in no way accurate, it’s fun to do the math. 
Calculated as a percentage of a soldier’s pay the sestertius is equal to 
about $23 today. 


Notices etched on Pompeiis walls before the city was destroyed in 
a volcanic eruption in 79 AD state that a sesterius would buy: 


4 servings of cheap wine 
1 serving of good Falernian wine 
4 loaves of bread 


A prostitute advertised her services at 1/2 of a sestertius. Five 


hunded of these would buy a donkey. 


National Archaeological Museum of Spain 


Claudius 
(Jan. 25, 41 - Oct. 13, 54) 


Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus was born to Roman General 
Nero Claudius Drusus and Antonia Minor 
on Aug. 1, 10 BCE at modern-day Lyon 
in what was then Roman Gaul, where his 
father was stationed as a military legate. 
Claudius was the first Roman emperor to 
be born outside Italy. 


Well connected, he was the nephew 
of Tiberius (14-37AD) and a grandson 
of Livia Drusilla, the wife of Augustus 
(27BC-14AD). 





Nonetheless, he was an unlikely ruler. By 
all accounts he was clumsy, unattractive and beset with a variety of 
illnesses that made his head and hands shake and gave him a limp, 
runny nose and foaming at the mouth. Modern historians think he 
may have had cerebral palsy. 


Historian Suetonius wrote that his own mother called him “a 
monster of a man, not finished but merely begun by Dame Nature” 
and that his nephew, Caligula (37-41AD) mocked him, encourag- 
ing dinner guests to pelt him “with the stones of olives and dates” if 


he fell asleep. 


While he was a man of keen intellect and an abiding sense of 
curiosity, his family ostracized him and excluded him from pub- 
lic office until the inexperienced and vulnerable Caligula, just 25, 
appointed Claudius, 46, as his co-consul in an effort to shore up 
his claim to the throne. 


Caligula, known, perhaps unfairly, for his depravity didnt last 
very long. After 3 years, 10 months and 6 days, his own guards had 
had enough of him and slaughtered him, his wife and his daughter. 
He died Jan. 24, 41AD, in his 29th year. 


By some accounts Claudius was in on or at least knew of the 
conspiracy between the Roman Senate, the Praetorian Guard and 
members of the equestrian order to murder Caligula. 


The story goes, though, that a Praetorian named Gratus found 
him cowering in fear behind some curtains, declared him princeps 
or first man, and spirited him away to the Praetorian camp for 
protection. 


Historian Suetonius wrote, “He allowed the armed assembly of 
the soldiers to swear allegiance to him, and promised each man 
15,000 sesterces; being the first of the Caesars who resorted to brib- 
ery to secure the fidelity of the troops.” 


This sestertius bears the legend: TI CLAUDIUS CAESAR AUG 
PM TRP IMP - Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus, high priest, 
tribune, imperator, and was struck in Rome. The name Tiberius 
Claudius Caesar Augustus proclaims Claudius bonfides as a le- 
gitimate ruler and member of the ruling family. He was the great 
grandnephew of Julius Caesar. 


Rome prospered under the careful government of Claudius, 
expanding for the first time since the reign of Augustus , especially 
with the conquest of Britannia. In Italy, he built two aqueducts to 
bring water to Rome and restored a third, established the artificial 
harbor of Portus, built numerous roads and centralized power. 


As good as Claudius was at government, he was bad at mar- 
riage. He divorced two wives, had a third executed and, by some 
accounts, died at the hand of his fourth and last wife on Oct. 13, 
54AD. 


Suetonius wrote, “That Claudius was poisoned is the general be- 
lief, but when it was done and by whom is disputed. Some say that 
it was his taster, the eunuch Halotus, as he was banqueting on the 
Citadel with the priests; others that at a family dinner Agrippina 
(his last wife) served the drug to him with her own hand in mush- 
rooms, a dish of which he was extravagantly fond” 


The reason: Agrippina killed Claudius to keep Claudius young 
son Britannicus from becoming emperor so that her own son (and 
Claudius’ adopted son) Nero could assume the purple. 


Capitoline Museums, Rome 


Nero Claudius Drusus 
(Jan. 14, 38 - Summer 9 BCE) 


Nero Claudius Drusus was born (per- 
haps) of royal blood, was the brother of 
the Emperor Tiberius and died (perhaps) 
at the hand of Caesar Augustus 


He was born Jan. 14, 38 BCE, to Livia 
three months after she divorced Tiberi- 
us Claudius Nero and married Octavian 
(later Augustus). Suetonius reports, “It 
was suspected that he was begotten by his 
stepfather in adulterous intercourse.” 





At the time, Roman tongues gossiped: 


Nine months for common births the fates decree; 
But, for the great, reduce the term to three. 


Nonetheless he grew to become one of the empire's greatest mili- 
tary leaders. 


In 15 BCE Drusus was sent by Augustus to subdue the Raeti in 
the Alps who preyed upon Roman travelers in the mountains and 
demanded protection money from the peaceful cultivators of the 
plains. 


Three years later he defeated the Germanic tribes, even fighting 
three chieftains in “dazzling displays of single combat.’ Suetonius 
writes, “He was the first of Roman generals to sail the northern 
Ocean’ 


In the summer of 9 BCE, when he was returning from an advance 
on the Elbe, he fell from his horse and lingered for a month before 
dying at age 29. By some accounts he wrote to Augustus at this time 
about a possible restoration of the Roman republic and that Augus- 
tus had him poisoned in response. Thought, this seems unlikely. 


Upon his death, Suetonius writes, “The senate, in addition to 
many other honors, voted him a marble arch adorned with trophies 
on the Appian Way, and the surname Germanicus for himself and 
his descendants.” 


It is that arch (now long gone) that appears on the reverse of the 
coin 

The legend NERO CLAUDIUS DRUSUS GERMAN IMP cele- 
brates his victories: 


Nero Claudius Caesar Drusus Germanicus Imperator (supreme 
commander). 


NCAPR 


What's it mean? 
There are three theories. 


Nero Caesar Augustus Probavit - Nero Caesar Augustus Ap- 
proves 


David Sear writes in Roman Coins and their Values: Counter- 
marks extending the circulation of old coins belong mainly to the 
early years of Neros reign, when no new aes coinage was being 
produced by the Roman mint. The purpose of this was to withdraw 
those pieces which had become too worn for continued use and 
to countermark (usually with NCAPR) coins which were in good 
enough condition to remain in circulation a few more years. 


Nero Caesar Augustus Populo Romano - Nero Caesar Augustus 
People of Rome 


Forum Ancient Coins postulates: Excavations of the Meta Sudans 
and the northeastern slope of the Palatine Hill in Rome indicate 
that this countermark was applied for Neros congiarium (distribu- 
tion to the people) in 57 A.D., which supports the Populo Romano 
interpretation. 


A congiarium was a gift to the people by the emperor, often oil, 
wine, spices or silver. Nero showed the distribution on some coins. 
Nerva Caesar Augustus Probavit - Nerva Caesar Augustus Ap- 
proves 

This hypothesis is supported by a Vespasian (69-79 AD) dupon- 
dius with the NCAPR countermark, if the coin is authentic. Nerva 
ruled from 96 to 98. 


Experts are divided. 


Nero 
(Dec. 15, 37 AD - June 9, 68 AD) 


Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus was born Dec. 15, 37 AD to 
Agrippina the Younger and Gnaeus Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, a pair of schemers of 
the first order. 


Domitius was a womanizer who cheated 
on his bankers and once killed a child at 
play. Suetonius described him as “a man 
hateful in every walk of life.” 





Agrippina, known for her ruthlessness 
and ambition would stop at nothing to see 
that her son ruled the Roman Empire and in the end paid a heavy 
price. 


After Domitius died of edema in 41 AD, Agrippina married the 
Emperor Claudius and engineered the rise of her young son, a seed 
that did not fall far from the tree. 


Claudius adopted Nero at age 11 or 12. He became emperor on 
Oct. 13, 54. Four months later he had Claudius’ natural son, Britan- 
nicus, poisoned at age 14 to secure his claim to the throne. 


In 59, he had his mom executed. Her reputed last words were 
“Smite my womb." She wished to be destroyed first in that part of 
her body that had given birth to Nero. 


Nero is probably remembered most for the Great Fire of Rome 
in July 64 AD. Suetonius and Cassius Dio claim Nero sang Sack of 
Troy in stage costume while the city burned. 


Tacitus says Nero blamed the fire on Christians and had many 
arrested and executed by “being thrown to the beasts, crucified, and 
being burned alive’ 


With Rome in revolt over taxes in 68 AD Nero either committed 
suicide or lacked the strength of will to do the deed himself and 
had his private secretary do it. His death touched off the tumultu- 
ous year of the four emperors. 


The beat up coin 


My coin bears the marks of daily commerce in the marketplac- 
es of Rome and tells the story of two, maybe three assassinations. 
That’s about as good as it gets. 


What's it worth? Not much. The trick is finding one, not paying 
for it. Counterstamped sestertii typically sell for about $100. 


An extremely fine coin 





This coin, in much better shape, sold for $1,650 at a Numismatica 
Ars Classica auction this spring. 


Description 
Roman Empire. Claudius augustus, 41 - 54. 


Sestertius 41-50, AE 26.32 g. TI CLAVDIVS CAESAR AVG P M 
TR P IMP Laureate head r. Rev. NERO CLAVDIVS DRVSVS 
GERMAN IMP Triumphal arch surmounted by equestrian statue 
r. between two trophies. In field, S - C. C 48. BMC 122. RIC 98. 
CBN 162. 


Of crude style, green patina and about extremely fine 


